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the beating of his wings. There is no one, as when the 
first-born was slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lin- 
tel and the two sideposts of our doors that he may spare and 
pass on ; he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, 
the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor 
and lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes that I 
make this solemn appeal." 

Lord Palmerston's flippant and contemptuous reply to 
Mr. Bright' s impassioned appeals drew forth from Lord 
Macaulay a savage rebuke in private correspondence. 

But the war feeling in England was so strong that the 
orator was silenced. His health was greatly impaired and 
for two years he was compelled to withdraw from public life 
and to visit the Riviera, Algiers and Italy. His defeat 
at Manchester was a welcome release to a weary and jaded 
public man, whose health had been shattered and his spirit 
temporarily broken. Undeterred b}' the opposition he had 
excited by his course during the Crimea, he courageously 
espoused the cause of the North, and of the slave in the 
American civil conflict at a time when the sympathies of 
the Government and of the upper and commercial classes 
were enlisted on the side of the Southern Confederacy. 
Profound as was his detestation of war, his abhorrence of 
slavery led him to pronounce the cause of the North a 
righteous one. His speeches in favor of the North at once 
appealed to the conscience of the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people. One splendid passage Americans love to 
recall : 

"The leaders of this revolt propose this monstrous thing 
— that over a territory forty times as large as England 
the blight and curse of slavery shall be forever per- 
petuated. I cannot believe, for my part, that such a fate 
will befall that fair land, stricken though it now is with the 
ravages of war. I cannot believe that civilization in its 
journey with the sun will sink into endless night in order 
to gratify the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who 
seek to 

'Wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.' 

I have another and a far brighter vision before my gaze. 
It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one 
vast confederation stretching from the frozen North in 
unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the wild 
billows of the Atlantic to the calmer waters of the Pacific 
main — and I see one people, and one language, and one 
law, and one faith, and all over that wide continent the 
home of freedom and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime." 

Mr. Bright served under Mr. Gladstone in the Ministry 
formed in 1880, receiving the appointment of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He voted for the Coercion bills with 
great reluctance, and only on the ground that the Land 
bill accompanied them. He resigned when the British 
fleet bombarded* Alexandria and the Ministry entered upon 
a campaign in Egypt. He considered the use of force in- 
defensible on moral grounds. "For forty years," he said, 
"I have told my countrymen that morals were the true 
basis of politics. I have denounced war, and I should 
have been false to my principles had I become a party to 
a war which was begun without necessity." 

"But why resign ?" (So said the friend who makes this 
report. ) 

He got up from his chair, walked to the window, and 
stood there looking out on the green fields and blue sky. 
Then he turned, walked back with a flushed face and flam- 
ing eyes, and burst out : 



"Do you think I am going to be party to an act like 
the bombardment of Alexandria? If it were just, if it 
were necessary, I should hate to be responsible for it in 
the least degree. It is not just, it is not necessary. It 
is a wanton and wicked outrage on a nation which has a 
right to be free. I have borne witness against war all my 
life long. I abhor it. None of our wars have been just. 
There has not been a just war since William the Third, 
except your war to put down the Rebellion. My legacy 
to my children is a message of peace. Do you think, do 
you think, at my age I am going to be false to all my 
principles, to go back on all my record, to retract all I 
have said, to sanction such an act as this, to leave my 
children a heritage of shame and disgrace, to leave behind 
me for them the memory that their father was a traitor 
and a renegade? Never ! " 

His voice was hoarse with the passion of a great nature 
stirred to its depths. The smooth tones had become 
rough and hard. He spoke with all the energy of sorrow- 
ful indignation at a great wrong which he was powerless 
to prevent. He had tried to prevent it and failed, and 
grief and righteous anger surged and boiled within him. 
I had never, anywhere, on the platform or in the House, 
seen him in this mood, nor heard such tones, nor seen 
such gestures. He went on : 

"I have spoken to nobody as I speak to you. Of course, 
I have protested. I have argued, entreated, remonstrated, 
all in vain. I believe I threatened. It was equally vain. 
I appealed to Gladstone. He listened, but I could not 
move him. I do not censure him ; not a word of what I 
say about the war is meant for censure on Gladstone. 
There is no purer soul than his. He believes himself 
right. Nothing would induce him to fire a shot if he did 
not. But I must judge for myself. I resigned three 
days ago, but it is only this morning the world is allowed 
to know it. I could not sleep for the roar of those English 
guns at Alexandria. It is the end of my public life. I 
never shall take office again. My work is done." — New 
York Tribune. 



EULOGY ON JOHN BRIGHT. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Mr. Gladstone, upon rising in the House of Commons 
was received with cheers. He said : Mr. Bright has 
been, to a very remarkable degree, happy in the moment 
of his removal from among us. He lived to see the triumph 
of almost every great cause to which he specially devoted 
his heart and mind. He has established a special claim 
to the admiration of those from whom he differed through 
his long political life by marked concurrence with them 
upon the prominent and dominant question of the hour. 
["Hear, hear."] While he has in that way opened the 
minds and hearts of those with whom he differed to ap- 
preciation of his merits, he has lost nothing by that 
concord with them on the particular subject we so much 
represent. Though Mr. Bright came to be separated from 
the great bulk of the Liberals on the Irish question, on no 
single occasion has there been any word of disparagement. 
I acknowledge that I have not through my whole political 
life fully comprehended the character of Mr. Bright and 
the value of that character to the country. I say this be- 
cause it was at the particular epoch of the Crimean war that 
I came more to understand than before the position held by 
him and some of his friends, and the hold they had 
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upon the confidence of the people. I was one of those 
who did not agree with the particular views he took of the 
Crimean contest, but felt profoundly and never ceased to 
think what must have been the moral elevation of men who, 
nurtured all their lives in the temple of popular approval, 
could at a moment's notice consent to part with the whole 
of that favor they enjoyed, which opponents might think 
the very breath of their nostrils. ["Hear, hear."] Taey 
accepted undoubted unpopularity, for that war commanded 
the approval of the people. It was at that time that, 
although we had known much of Mr. Bright, we learned 
more. We had known of his great mental gifts, his cour- 
age, his consistency, and his splendid eloquence. We 
had not known how high was the moral tone of those 
popular leaders, and what splendid examples they could 
set their contemporaries. 

Among other gifts Mr. Bright was delighted to be on e 
of the chief guardians of the purity of the English tongue- 
["Hear, hear. 5 '] He knew how the character of a nation 
is associated with its language. He was enabled, as an 
Englishman profoundly attached to his country, the 
tongue of the people being to him almost an object of 
worship, to preserve the purity of the language of Shak- 
speare and Milton. [Cheers.] 

Another circumstance of his career is better known to 
me than to any other person present. Everybody is 
aware that office had no attractions for him. But few 
can be aware what extra efforts were required to induce 
him to become a servant of the Crown. In the crisis of 
1868, when the fate of the Irish Church hung in the 
balance, it was my duty to propose to Mr. Bright that he 
become a Minister. I never undertook so difficult a 
task. From eleven o'clock at night until one o'clock in 
the morning we steadily debated the subject. It was 
only at the last moment that he found it possible to set 
aside the repugnance he felt at doing anything that 
might, in the eyes of any one, even of the more ignorant 
class of his countrymen, appear to detract in the slightest 
degree from that lofty independence of character which I 
have mentioned, and which never throughout his career 
was held in doubt. It was a happy lot to unite so 
many attractive qualities. If I had to dwell upon them 
alone I should present a dazzling picture to the world. 
It was a happier lot to teach moral lessons by sim- 
plicity, consistency, unfailing courage and constancy of 
life, thus presenting a combination of qualities that car- 
ried us to a higher atmosphere. ["Hear, hear."] 

His sympathies were not strong only, but active ; not 
sympathies awaiting calls to be made upon them, but sym- 
pathies of a man seeking objects upon which to bestow 
the inestimable advantages of eloquence and courage. 
Thus it has come about that be is entitled to a higher 
eulogy than is due to success. Of mere success, indeed, 
he was a conspicuous example. In intellect he might 
claim a most distinguished place. But his character lies 
deeper than intellect, deeper than eloquence, deeper than 
anything that can be described, or that can be seen upon 
the surface. The supreme eulogy that is his due is that 
he elevated political life to the highest point, 1 1 a loftier 
standard than it had ever reached. He has bequeathed 
to his country a character that can not only be made a 
subject for admiration and gratitude, but — and I do not 
exaggerate when I say it— that can become an object of 
reverential contemplation. In the encomiums that come 
from every quarter there is not a note of dissonance. 
I do not know of any statesman of my time who had the 



happiness of receiving, on removal from this passing 
world, the honor of approval at once so enthusiastic, so 
universal and so unbroken. ["Hear, hear."] Yet none 
could better dispense with the tributes of the moment, 
because the triumphs of his life were triumphs recorded 
in the advance of his country and of its people. His 
name is indelibly written in the annals of time and on 
the hearts of the great and overspreading race to which 
he belonged, whose wide extension he rejoiced to see and 
whose power and prominence he believed to be full of 
promise and glory for the best interests of mankind. 



JOHN BRIGHT'S OBSEQUIES. 

London, March 30. — The funeral of Mr. John Bright 
took place to-day. Crowds of people lined the route of 
the procession from "One Ash," Mr. Bright's late residence 
near Rochdale, to the cemetery. Among those present 
were Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. William 
Rathbone and Gen. H. Lynedoch Gardiner, C. B., Equerry 
in Ordinary to Queen Victoria, who represented her Maj- 
esty. A number of deputations headed the procession. 
Fifteen carriages containing mourners followed the hear.- e. 
Eight of Mr. Bright's workmen carried the coffin to the 
hearse and from the hearse to the grave. When the coffin 
was deposited in the grave the mourners gathered around in 
silent meditation, according to the custom of the Quakers, 
to whom Mr. Bright belonged. The Dean of Founders' 
College afterward delivered an oration. He spoke of Mr. 
Bright as a man of great simplicity, who did not attribute 
his talents to his own efforts, but considered them gifts 
from God. Four wreaths remained on the coffin when it 
was lowered into the grave. One was sent from Biarritz 
by Queen Victoria. Attached to it was Her Majesty's auto- 
graph. Another was from the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with a card bearing the words: "As a mark of 
respect." The third was from Mr. Bright's work-people, 
and the fourth from Miss Cobden. Attached to Miss 
Cobden's wreath was a card inscribed : "In loving mem- 
ory of my father's best friend." 



LORD WOLSELEY ON CONSCRIPTION. 

There was no necessity for such a service (conscrip- 
tion). Recruits are obtained with the greatest ease, and 
there is no reason, therefore, why we should adopt a sys- 
tem repugnant to the feelings of the English people. As 
a matter of fact, he reminded his audience there was 
something else to be done in the world than fighting. One 
of the most distinguished generals in the world, a Ger- 
man, had once said to him that no one could realize the 
burden which universal service was to Germany except 
those who really saw it in operation. The manhood of 
the Fatherland was being driven by it, year by year, to 
the United States. We had only, remarked Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, to go to such places as Hamburg to see thou- 
sands of able-bodied men leaving the country to escape 
from "the infernal and cursed burden of universal ser- 
vice." Tne evil, he affirmed, was felt equally in France ; 
though there the love of country keeps the people at 
home, in spite of the conscription. The system was, in 
his opinion, not only a burden on all who are liable to 
service ; it is quite as heavy a burden on the nation at 



